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version : " In this very difficult task I have 
been more successful than I expected.although 
I cannothope entirely to have escaped errors." 

A few passages call for a remark. 

It is surprising to read that the head of 
Grendel's mother, together with that of 
Grendel,is carried triumphantly into Hr6/>gar's 
hall : 

"pa com Beowulf ' inn-gdn on pa healle, and 
grette pone cyning. pa wearp_ Grendles 
heafod be feaxe inn-boren and pare modor 
samod, pant mannu'm Id wafersiene. Ealle 
wundrodon pare seldcupan gesihpe." (§ 224.) 

We can hardly account for this statement, 
unless pare idese (1. 1649) in the original is 
interpreted as referring to Grendel's mother, 
which is of course inadmissible. One must also 
question Sweet's rendering of eagena bearhtm 
by ' the evil eye ' (§234) : 

Nu is pinre geogope bla~d to lytelre hwlle ; 
sona hit bip_ pat pe adl oppe ieldo pines 
magnes benimp, oppe wapnes gcg, oppe 
Jyres fetig, oppe flodes wielm, oppe eagena 
bearhtm: ne miht pu deap for-jUon! Cf. 
Beowulf, 1761 if. 

It may be noted that for iwglf (so in the 
A.-S. Header and the A.-S. Primer), Sweet 
writes twelf (so also in the Student's Diction- 
ary) ; instead of se dryn (drin'c), we find se 
drynce (§§71 ; 87).— Misprints : hierloom, §135 
Note ; the macron is wanting in Anne, §23 ; 
mara, §9 Note; anra-'gehwelc, §74 Note; 
cynestol, §109 Note. 

Who will use this book? There may be 
students who like a wholly empirical method 
of learning the elements of the Old English 
language. This may be especially the case 
with those who lack the privilege of oral in- 
struction, — and such learners the author seems 
to have had primarily in view. But there are 
unquestionably many who prefer by far a 
more systematic treatment. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to see what advantage there is in with- 
holding from the beginner the classification 
of the Ablaut verbs and enumerating, instead, 
in the Notes the stem forms of the verbs, as 
they occur in the texts, without any attempt 
at grouping the isolated forms in a system. 
It is also to be feared that students will get 
tired of the continual references and cross- 
references. 
There can be no question about the excel- 



lence of this book measured by the require- 
ments of scholarship. Every student of Old 
English can learn a good deal from it. Sincere 
thanks are due to Dr. Sweet for his inde- 
fatigable zeal in providing manuals for the 
scientific study of the English language. It is 
only to be questioned whether this elementary 
Primer will be appreciated by those for whom 
it is written. It is for the future to determine 
its place among text-books. 

Frederick Klaeber. 
University of Minnesota. 



WALLENSTEIN'S LAGER. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — S. W. Cutting's interpretation of 
Wallenstein' s Lager 1096 (see Notes, June 
1897), 

Seine Ruhe ISsst er an keinem Ort 

is scarcely satisfactory. He would construe 
seine with Orl=" He leaves no place in undis- 
turbed possession of the peace that belongs 
to it." In this sense would not German syntax 
require the dative without ant Besides, is 
not Schiller's thought throughout the entire 
passage that of the Reiter's restlessness ? He 
has no peace of mind, consequently he can 
neither impart nor bequeath peace. Carruth's 
suggestion, quoted by Cutting, seems to me 
the correct one : " He leaves peace (his peace, 
like 'My peace I give unto you ') nowhere." 
Only Carruth, in his desire to be concise, said 
too little. He should have consulted his Ger- 
man bible, and quoted John xiv, 27 : " Den 
Frieden lasse ich euch; meinen Frieden gebe 
ich euch." The poet is drawing an ironical 
contrast between the trooper and the Paraclete. 

J. M. Hart. 
Cornell University. 



WALLENSTEIN'S LAGER, I. 1096. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Through your courtesy I have read 
Professor Hart's objection to my interpreta- 
tion of Schiller's words : 

Seine Ruhe ISsst er an keinem Ort, 

and call attention, by way of reply, to the fol- 
lowing considerations : 
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1. The German version of John xiv, 27, 
quoted by Professor Hart, contains the dative 
without an. Schiller's line contains ««+the 
dative. I fail, therefore, to detect the appo- 
siteness of the quotation, as a means of em- 
phasizing the disparity between Schiller's syn- 
tax and my proposed interpretation. Grant- 
ing a moment, for the sake of argument, that 
my rendering would call for the dative without 
an, what shall we say of a proposed improve- 
ment enforced by quoting a construction 
equally at variance with that of Schiller ? 

2. Before publishing my note, I weighed and 
rejected what seems to me the only serious 
objection that can be urged against the pro- 
posed interpretation. It is this : The posses- 
sive pronouns usually refer to nearer, and 
dessen, deren, to more remote substantive 
elements of the German sentence. Hence we 
might expect to read as a prose equivalent of 
Schiller's line, if my conjecture as to the 
meaning be correct : Er Issst an keinein Orte 
dessen Ruhe (since sein would refer strictly 
to Er. Cf. Andresen : Sprachgebrauch and 
Sprachrichtigkeit im Deutschen, 7. Aufl., p. 
407, and Matthias : Sprachleben und Sprach- 
schsden, p. 66 (footnote). While, however, 
this is true of carefully written prose, the ex- 
amples quoted by Andresen and Matthias 
show that even here the possessive pronoun is 
often used ambiguously instead of dessen, 
deren. In poetry this distinction is observed 
still less sharply. Cf. Schiller's Wallenstein, 
Prolog, 1. 31, Tod Hi, 21, 1. 47 etc. 

3. Now, it is certainly good German to say : 
Er liiszt etwas an einem Orte [bleiben] (cf. 
Sanders : Worterbnch d. d. Sp. ii, p. 33, b, 
oben), in which case the thing left was by im- 
plication there already. Equally idiomatic is 
the expression applied to boisterous children 
in a room : Sie haben nichts an seinem \rech- 
ten] Orte gelassen=sie haben alles kunterbunt 
durcheinander geworfen. Such reflections 
leave me still convinced that Schiller's Seine 
Ruhe refers to the peace, the quiet that natur- 
ally belongs to a place and remains there, un- 
til removed by some disturbing agent, in this 
case the trooper. 

Starr Willard Cutting. 
University of Chicago. 



CORRESPOND ANCE INTER- 
NATIONALE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — A System of correspondence be- 
tween students of French in England and 
America, and students of English in France, 
has been inaugurated within the past two 
years by Professor Mieille, now of the Lycee 
of Tarbes, Hautes Pyrennees. Several thou- 
sand students in England and France are 
already engaged in it, a few in Canada, and a 
very few in the United States. So far as 
known, the only institutions which have en- 
tered upon this method of instruction in our 
own country are Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville.Tenessee, and Swarthmore College, 
in Pennsylvania. It has been found upon 
trial to be very inspiring to students of mod- 
ern languages, and I most cordially commend 
it to my fellow teachers of French throughout 
the country. Teachers of German could apply 
it with equal advantage, and the system is al- 
ready in operation between France and Ger- 
many, but not, so far as I am aware, between 
Germany and English speaking nations. I 
have now about thirty of my more advanced 
students in French engaged in this correspon- 
dence. The method pursued may be briefly des- 
cribed as follows : — The first letter is written in 
the native tongue of the writer, the next in the 
foreign tongue, and thus indefinitely in alter- 
nation. Each letter received that is written in 
the language of the receiver, is corrected with 
care and returned to the writer. All letters re- 
ceived are read and made subject of comment 
in class, that all may receive the benefit of the 
entire correspondence. By the constant al- 
ternation of the letters from the writer's own 
language to the foreign tongue, correct modes 
of expression, and usual forms of address, are 
made familiar to all, and the study of a lan- 
guage is changed from a dry and distasteful 
form to a living reality. It is indeed a species 
of foreign travel, inexpensive, efficient and 
delightful. An incidental, but not unimpor- 
tant, advantage is the becoming acquainted 
with various residents in foreign lands, which 
acquaintance may ripen into intimacy, and 
become a real advantage and delight when, in 
later life, the young people thus introduced 
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